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MODERN LANGUAGE NOTES. 



Baltimore, February, 1892. 

NINTH ANNUAL CONVENTION 

OF THE 

Modern Language Association of America. 

The National Modern Language Associa- 
tion held the first session of its Ninth Annual 
Convention in the lecture room of Columbian 
University, Washington, D. C, on the even- 
ing of December 28th. Dr. James C. Welling, 
President of the University, welcomed the 
members of the Association on behalf of the 
university and city, and was followed by Hon. 
A. R. Spofford, Librarian of the Congressional 
Library, who read a paper on "The Character- 
istics of Style." He described briefly the 
leading characteristics of the great writers of 
English literature from the time of Queen 
Elizabeth to the present. He contrasted the 
qualities of the German language with those 
of the French, spoke of the originality and 
beauty of style of Goethe in the one language, 
and of Voltaire, Rousseau and Hugo in the 
other, and then began a review of American 
literature from the time of Cotton Mather. 
He regarded Poe as the most musical and 
forcible of American poets, and Hawthorne as 
the greatest artist among the novelists of this 
country. 

The second session opened with a paper by 
Prof. Th. W. Hunt of Princeton College, on 
"James Russell Lowell as a Prose Writer." 
The writer showed the chief qualities of 
Lowell's prose : his clearness, directness and 
sincerity ; his attempt always to clothe plain 
sense in plain words ; his grace and ease, 
finish and taste ; his skill in elaborating an 
idea without becoming redundant; his thorough 
command over thought and its mode of ex- 
pression ; his minute knowledge of words and 
his power of using them so as to produce the 
greatest effect. Lowell divided his ability 
equally between prose and verse and did not 
make the one subordinate to the other. His 
prose is national and literary because it is in 
keeping with nature and art, with time and 
place. His prose is seen to best advantage in 



his criticism, which shows a serene impartiali- 
ty of mind, with nothing narrow nor provincial. 
He was, and aimed to be, a literary critic, not 
a philosophic propounder of critical principles. 
His chief delight was to discover what was 
best in men and books ; he was all-absorbed 
in literature from pure love of the work, and 
was in the best sense a cultured man and 
writer, but to call him scholar we must limit 
the meaning of that word. He was free from 
all moral stain, and had a loftiness of mind 
and spirit. It is too early to assign him his 
relative rank in literature. 

The discussion of the paper was led by Dr. 
Charles W. Kent of the Univ. of Tennessee, 
who spoke of the tendency of Lowell in his 
later years to use words not in current use, or 
in a sense only known to scholars : — Professor 
A. M. Elliott, of Johns Hopkins Univ., gave 
some personal reminiscences of Lowell. — 
Professor James Morgan Hart of Cornell spoke 
of Lowell's message to the teachers of modern 
languages : the study of literature is pursued 
too much as laborious toil, and not sufficiently 
as a pleasure. The study of philology is not 
an end, but the means to an end, — the enjoy- 
ment of literature. 

Mr. A. F. Chamberlain of Clark Univ., read 
a paper on "Diminutives in -ing in Low Ger- 
man" in which he showed the preference of 
different Low German dialect writers for this 
diminutive, or for others. One of the notable 
peculiarities of the use oi-ing\s in connection 
with the personal pronoun of address. 

Dr. H. C. G. von Jagemann of Harvard 
Univ., referred, in opening the discussion, to 
the danger of drawing conclusions from the 
works of modern dialect writers because of the 
artificiality of the language they use. Better 
results may be obtained by a study of the 
spoken speech. 

A paper by Dr. Daniel Kilham Dodge of 
Columbia College, on "Augustini Sendebrev 
til Cyrillus, and Jeronymi Levnet," (Gl. Kong, 
saml. No. 1586, Copenhagen) was read by Mr. 
E. H. Babbitt, also of Columbia. A descrip- 
tion was given of the MS. and of its history, 
and an outline of the work done on it by Dr. 
C. J. Brandt of Copenhagen, was added. The 
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writer referred to the orthography, the dis- 
tinction between open and closed vowels in 
the MS., the grammatical forms and vocabu- 
lary, and the foreign influences on the lan- 
guage. Mr. Babbitt stated that this is the first 
MS. of Old Danish ever edited outside of Den- 
mark. 

Mr. Gustav Gruener of Yale Univ., followed 
with a paper on the "Genesis of the Characters 
in Lessing's ' Nathan der Weise ' with special 
reference to the criticisms of Kuno Fischer." 
Mr. Gruener spoke of the plot of the drama 
and of the influence of the literary and histori- 
cal sources, together with personal reminiscen- 
ces which influenced Lessing in the creation 
of his characters. An account of the theologi- 
cal quarrel with Goeze was given, and Les- 
sing's Confessions with regard to it. Evidence 
was adduced to show that Goeze was satirized 
in the character of Heraclius. The religious 
aspect of the drama was discussed, and an 
inquiry entered upon as to whether the author 
intended to attack Christianity and exalt the 
Mosaic religion. 

Professor Hart of Cornell, in discussing the 
paper, said he considered the play to be an 
attack on dogmatic Christianity, and not on 
the essence of the Christian religion. 

The next paper was by Dr. J. S. Shefloe of 
the Womans College (Baltimore), on the "Jer- 
sey French Dialect." An account was given 
of the history of the island to which no histori- 
cal reference is to be found before the tenth 
century. Recent discoveries have shown, 
however, that it was inhabited by the Romans. 
One of the early references to it is by Wace 
who was born there. The island became a 
part of the Duchy of Normandy in 1013, but 
since the eleventh century has belonged to 
England. Most of the inhabitants speak three 
languages : English, French, and the Jersey 
French dialect. Slight differences are to be 
found in the language of each of the twelve 
parishes into which the island is divided. The 
English language predominates in the towns, 
but the French in the rural districts. The 
political proclivities of the inhabitants are 
strongly English, but their linguistic leanings 
are as strongly French. 

The next session (fourth in order) opened 
with a paper on "A Study of Lanier's Poems" 



by Professor Charles W. Kent of the Univ. of 
Tennessee. A brief account of the life of Lan- 
ier was given. Breadth of sympathy, respon- 
siveness to the world's thought, devotion to 
duty, unselfishness, and depth of love predomi- 
nate in this poet. Time and again he reverts 
to love as the means by which God is to be 
apprehended ; the breadth of his love has no 
limit.— Lanier was a great poet in life. Was 
he great in utterance? He has tried to ex- 
press too much, and much of his poetry is hard 
to understand. His mistake was his attempt 
to illustrate laws, a mistake which imposed 
upon him an unnatural restraint. He re- 
sembled the great poets in his high object. 
He seems to have sung his poems, so sur- 
charged are they with music. The relation 
between his musical and literary genius was 
shown, and the singular harmony pointed out 
between the thought and its dress in the 
author's poems. He was a master of color- 
effect in word painting. 

Dr. James W. Bright of Johns Hopkins 
Univ., speaking of Lanier, said the key-note 
of his work was harmony, and compared him 
with Blake and Rossetti. When we go to 
Lanier for music we find poetry, and when we 
go to him for poetry we find music, so that in 
neither case are we fully satisfied. 

Professor J. L. Armstrong of Trinity College 
(N. Carolina), followed with a treatment of the 
' ' Gerund in Nineteenth Century English. " He 
distinguished the gerund from the present 
participle, and gave the history of the former 
from the time of the Anglo-Saxon. In the 
present century the gerund occurs as subject, 
object and after a preposition. He spoke 
further of the insufficient treatment which this 
form has received in all English grammars. 

Professor James M. Garnett of the University 
of Virginia, and Dr. James W. Bright of Johns 
Hopkins Univ., remarked upon the history of 
the form and characterized its varying usage at 
different epochs of the language. 

A paper on " The Law Language in England 
from Edward I (A. D. 1274) to Henry VIII (A. 
D- 1509)" was next presented by Dr. B. F. 
O'Connor of Columbia College. This law 
language is known chiefly through notes kept 
by the officers of the courts. These notes 
constitute histories of cases, giving the argu- 
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ments of the counsel on both sides, the judg- 
ment of the court and the reasons for it. The 
reports thus jotted down, were published 
annually as works of reference and were 
known as Year-books. They are mostly in 
French, but the construction shows a consider- 
able familiarity with Latin ; later, the construc- 
tion becomes English, although the vocabulary 
remains French. 

Professor A. M. Elliott of the Johns Hopkins 
Univ., spoke of the great need there is for a 
dictionary of this language. Considerable 
work has already been done on the Norman- 
French which throws light on the Anglo-Nor- 
man, but as a field of special investigation the 
latter has been greatly neglected. 

The fifth session was devoted to the work of 
the Phonetic Section, of which Professor A. 
Melville Bell is President. The Secretary of 
the Section, Mr. Charles H. Grandgent of 
Boston, presented a succinct report for the 
year, stating the kind of requests for phonetic 
material that had been sent out, the general 
character of the answers to his questions, and 
the results thus obtained for the pronunciation 
of certain American vowels. Professor Bell 
then read a paper on "The Sounds of r," 
showing the different sounds of r which pro- 
ceed from the various positions of the vocal 
organs: — pharynx, larynx, tongue and lips, 
and in consequence of which the letter repre- 
sents thirteen varieties of sound ; in addition, 
it has also a glide character. In early English 
it was always trilled, as it still continues to be 
in Scotch ; but in modern English there is 
little left of it more than the vowel quality. 

Professor Thomas Logie's paper on "The 
Phonology of the Patois of Cachy (Somme)" 
followed. The various influences were re- 
ferred to which have tended to modify the 
language of this region, and the chief peculi- 
arities noted that distinguish it from the 
modern French and from the dialects sur- 
rounding it. 

A paper was presented at the opening of the 
sixth session by President H.E. Shepherd of the 
College of Charleston, on "Philology and Liter- 
ature in American Colleges and Universities." 
The writer made a plea for a broader literary 
training in the university system, and stated 
that the time and energy of university instruc- 
tors are at present almost entirely devoted to 



philology ; that there is, in fact, only one uni- 
versity in America where the study of English 
Literature is pursued as an art. The reform 
of the present system was strongly advocated. 

In the discussion which followed the reading 
of this paper, a large number of speakers took 
part, who were unanimous in submitting that 
the assertions made in the paper are entirely 
at variance with the facts. As the representa- 
tive of Yale, Professor Albert S. Cook remark- 
ed, that a larger amount of time is devoted 
there to the courses in English Literature than 
to those in English Philology. The same is 
shown by an examination of the curriculum of 
Princeton. In Johns Hopkins University, 
courses in literature are always offered by the 
regular staff, besides extra courses given by 
non-resident instructors. 

The principles of the paper were shown to 
be wrong in that the writer assumes that Phi- 
lology can be divorced from literature, where- 
as the tendency of science, at the present day, 
is to emphasize the harmony between the two 
disciplines. 

Miss Louise Both-Hendriksen in the paper 
that followed, called the attention of members 
of the Association to "Ignored Resources of 
French Literature for College Study." 

In discussing the paper, Dr. F. M. Warren of 
Adelbert College, thought more time should 
be devoted to a study of the literature of the 
present century by introductory classes in 
French, and less to the study of the literature 
of the seventeenth century. The study of 
lyric poetry should not be begun too early. 

In his paper on " The preparation of Modern 
Language Teachers for American Institu- 
tions," Mr. E. H. Babbitt of Columbia College 
indicated the requisites for successful work as a 
teacher in secondary schools, colleges and 
universities. The teacher should have a broad 
basis of general culture ; must have a thorough 
command of English, and have a practical 
knowledge of the language he teaches. To 
obtain the best results, the teacher's general 
education should be obtained in American 
institutions ; to acquire a command of the 
language he intends to teach he should learn 
it in the country where it is spoken. His 
special advanced work can be as well studied 
now in this country as in Europe. 

At the seventh session, an account was 
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given by Professor Alc6e Fortier of Tulane 
University, of visits made to the Islenos of 
Louisiana. This colony came here in 1778 from 
the Canary islands. Their customs and mode 
of life were described, and specimens given of 
their language. They generally drop the final 
consonants, and, in certain cases, the medial 
ones. Before a vowel c is pronounced as in 
French, and s is dropped before a consonant. 
These people are true children of nature who 
live without culture and without religion. 

Professor Elliott spoke of the linguistic 
problems which the speech of this colony sug- 
gests. Coming as these colonists do from the 
Canary islands, and, at an earlier date, from 
Spain, we have the question of speech mixture 
already facing the investigator during their 
stay on the islands : mixture with the French 
from the Pays de Caux (Upper Normandy) ; 
B^thencourt was Cauchois. But before either 
French or Spaniards came to the Canary is- 
lands the Carthaginians were settled there, 
and hence we may expect to find possible 
traces of Punic speech among the Islenos of 
Louisiana. The material so far presented is 
not sufficient to enable us to determine the 
Spanish dialect to which the language of the 
Islenos is related. 

The last paper offered before the Conven- 
tion, was by Mr. Julius Blume of Johns Hop- 
kins Univ., on "Jean de Mairet. A critical 
study in the history of French Literature." 
The writer discussed the chronology of de 
Mairet's plays as given by Parfaict, which the 
investigations of the last ten years have over- 
thrown. Mr. Blume's researches show that 
some of the dates given by Dannheisser are 
likewise incorrect. " Sylvie " was written in 
the year 1624-5; " Sylvanire " in 1629 and 
" Sophonisba " in 1633. Dr. Otto has charged 
de Mairet with plagiarism, but the charge is 
not sufficiently substantiated. Leaving " Syl- 
vanire " aside, de Mairet's other works show 
that he was an independent writer. Before 
his time, six tragedies on Sophonisba had ap- 
peared in France, but that of de Mairet is 
characterised by an originality that surpasses 
all the others. 

Dr. F. M. Warren of Adelbert College, 
showed how de Mairet's dates may be ascer- 
tained by a comparison with those of certain 
works of Corneille. 



At the closing session a resolution was 
passed expressing profound regret for the loss 
which the association has sustained in the 
death of Dr. Thomas McCabe of Bryn Mawr 
College. 

A resolution was passed expressing the 
thanks of the Association to the President and 
Trustees of the Columbian University for 
generously granting the use of their building 
for the meetings. 

The association then adjourned to meet in 
Washington during the Christmas Holidays of 
1892. 



Williams College. 



T. Logie. 



"A NEW EXEGESIS OF PURGA TORIO 

xix, 5/." * 

The passage of "Purgatorio" to which the 
new exegesis refers describes an angel meeting 
Dante and Virgil and saying : 

Mosse le penne poi e ventilonne, 
Qui lugent affermando esscr beati, 
Che avran di consolar I'anime donne. 
He moved his pinions afterwards and fanned us, 
Affirming those qui lugent to be blessed, 
For they shall have their souls with comfort filled. 

(Longfellow's translation.) 

In commenting upon this passage the author 
of 'A New Exegesis ' says : 

"The difficulty consists in explaining the use 
and meaning of the last word donne." — "I 
believe that the true exegesis of this verse 
consists in explaining the word donne as the 
abridged past participle of donare, according 
to which the rendering would be : ' For they 
shall have their souls gifted, endowed with 
consolation.' " 

Now this would not at all be the rendering if 
the writer's exegesis were rigorously applied ; 
that is, if the word donne were treated and 
translated as the past participle of donare. In 
his translation the author apparently mistook 
donare, 'to give,' for dotare, 'to gift,' ' to en- 
dow,' and, accordingly, his rendering was : 

"For they shall have their souls endowed, 
gifted With consolation," whereas it ought to 
have been : 

" For they shall have their souls given with 
consolation." 

Had the writer not fallen into the error just 
pointed out, the inconsistent result : "For they 

* Proposed by Professor H. A. Todd in Mod. Lang. Notes, 
vol. vi. No. 7, pp. 195-196. 



